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The  Success  of  Modern  Missions— ii. 


LARGE  NUriBERS  HAVE  BEEN  WON. 

By  F.  M.^AINS. 

jN  Acts  of  Apostles,  much  is  said  about 
the  great  numbers  that  were  converted. 
Luke,  by  no  means,  overlooks  this  fact. 
On  Pentecost,  3,000;  soon  after,  5,000;  a 
little  later,  multitudes  both  of  men  and 
women  Converts  multiplied  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  And  so  in  modern  missions.  The 
record  reads  like  Acts  of  Apostles. 

The  results  in  India  have  been  most 
encouraging.  William  Carey,  of  England, 
may  properly  be  called  the  Father  of  Prot¬ 
estant  missions  in  India.  He  sailed  for 
India  in  1793.  He  was  joined  soon  after 
by  Adoniram  Judson  from  America.  The 
results  have  been  marvelous.  Wherever 
seed  has  been  sown,  an  abundant  harvest 
has  been  enjoyed.  In  the  Tinnevelli  mis¬ 
sion,  100,000  Shanars,  a  devil-worshiping 
tribe,  accepted  Christianity.  At  Chota 
Nagpore,  in  1861,  there  were  24,000  con¬ 
verts,  while  ten  years  later  they  numbered 
200,000.  After  thirty  years’  work  the  Bap¬ 
tists  had  only  twenty-five  living  Taluga  con¬ 
verts  to  show  for  all  their  years  of  labor,  in 


wb'at  is  known  as  the  Lone  Star  Mission.  In 
this  mission  nearly  10,000  ere  baptized  in 
six  months.  In  one  day  2,222  were  baptized. 
Two  native  preachers  baptized  this  number 
in  eight  hours.  This  new  church,  at  Ongole, 
became  the  largest  in  the  world,  numbering, 
with  its  branches,  over  30,000  members. 
And  the  encouraging  feature  of  this  history 
is,  that  the  work  has  been  permanent.  It 
has  grown  continually.  Since  that  great 
ingathering,  10,000  souls  were  added  during 
a  period  of  eighteen  months.  To-day  there 
are  no  less  than  750,000  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  in  India.  While  a  Methodist  bishop 
was  at  home  on  a  vacation  from  India,  he 
reported  15,000  received  into  that  church 
during  his  absence.  One  religious  body,  in 
India,  now  numbers  100,000  communicants. 
Last  year  this  body,  alone,  baptized  about 
13,000.  The-  percentage  of  increase,  in 
India,  was  much  larger  for  this  religious 
body  than  in  this  country.  The  rate  of 
increase,  from  1851  to  1861,  was  fifty-three 
per  cent.;  from  1861  to  1871,  sixty-one  per 
cent.;  from  1871  to  1881,  eighty-six  per 
cent.;  from  1881  to  1890,  it  was  fifty  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  for  nine  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  Christian  ad¬ 
herents,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  was 
500,000.  The  number  of  adherents  in  India, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  modern 
missions,  was  2,500,000,  or  five  times  as 
many  as  in  all  the  world  during  the  first 
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century.  These  figures,  of  course,  include 
all  Christian  faiths.  The  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  in  Northern  India,  is  now  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  year.  There  are 
nearly  50,000  young  men  in  the  various  col¬ 
leges  of  India.  In  1878  the  jubilee  of  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Karen  convert  was  cele¬ 
brated.  A  memorial  hall  was  dedicated. 
In  fifty  years  60,000  converts  had  been 
made,  half  of  whom  were  still  living  to  take 
part  in  the  jubilee.  The  present  Christian 
population,  among  the  Karens,  is  200,000, 
and  there  are  500  self-supporting  churches. 
These  figures  show  rapid  and  permanent 
results.  During  the  year  1878,  so  great 
was  the  harvest  gathered  in  Southern 
India,  that  it  was  computed  that  50,000 
turned  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living 
God.  In  one  year  the  society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  won  20,000  con¬ 
verts,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
10,000.  Statistical  facts  can,  in  no  way, 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  India,  or  in  any  other  land.  The 
effect  for  good  is  often  great  where  there 
has  not  been  a  single  avowed  conversion. 

Sir  Bartle  Prere  said:  “  I  assure  you  that 
whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary, 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  the  160,- 
000,000  of  civilized,  industrious  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  in  India,  is  effecting  changes, 
moral,  social,  political,  which  for  extent  and 
rapidity  of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary 
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than  anything  you  or  your  fathers  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  modern  Europe.” 

Sir  Charles  Aitcheson  says  that  “  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  advancing  in  India  five  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  population,  and  is  making 
greater  progress  than  at  any  time  since  the 
apostolic  period.” 

The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Baxter  says: 
“The  teaching  of  the  missionaries  is  shak¬ 
ing  to  its  very  center  the  whole  fabric  of 
heathen  mythology.”  A  native  paper,  in 
Bombay,  says:  “We  daily  see  Hindus  of 
every  caste  becoming  Christians  and  de¬ 
voted  missionaries  of  the  cross.” 

The  native  Christian  population  of  India 
has  leaped  from  27,000  in  1830  to  about 
750,000  in  1898.  And  these  Christians  are 
not  shams  or  “Paper  Christians”  either, 
but  good,  honest  Christians,  and  many  of  a 
high  standard. 

The  success  of  missions,  in  Japan,  is 
looked  upon  by  the  world  as  one  of  its 
modern  wonders.  It  was  given  to  the 
United  States  to  unlock  the  long-closed 
door  of  this  Island  Empire.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  Xavier,  the 
incomparable  Catholic  missionary,  visited 
,  Japan,  and  conversions  were  reported  in 
large  numbers.  In  1582,  the  Catholic  con¬ 
verts  sent  a  delegation  to  Rome,  bearing 
letters  and  presents  to  the  Pope.  Soon  after 
this,  distrust  among  the  natives  grew  up. 
Many  Romish  converts  were  put  to  death. 
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An  edict  was  issued  forbidding  the  Japanese 
on  any  pretext  from  leaving  the  country. 
The  following  edict  was  also  issued:  “So 
long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no 
Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan; 
and  let  all  know  that  the  king  of  Spain, 
himself,  or  the  Christians’  God,  or  the  Great 
God  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall 
pay  for  it  with  his  hand.”  Japan  remained 
locked  with  iron  doors  until  the  middle  of 
this  century.  In  1854  treaty  relations,  with 
the  United  States,  were  signed.  In  1859 
Protestant  missions  were  begun  by  C.  M. 
Williams  and  John  Liggins,  and  the  first 
contribution  was  made  by  St.  Mark’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  New  York  City.  The  first 
convert  was  not  baptized  until  1864,  and  his 
name  was  Yano  Riu.  Up  to  1872  only  ten 
converts  had  been  baptized  in  thirteen  years. 

[  The  first  Japanese  church  was  organized  in 
^  1872,  with  only  eleven  members.  Fifty 

years  ago  Ray  Palmer  said:  “I  fancy  my 
I  coming  back  to  earth  500  years  from  now; 
then  I  shall  see  Japan  open  to  the  gospel.” 
To-day  there  are  more  than  40,000  Prot¬ 
estant  Christians  in  Japan.  The  nation  is 
ripe  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The 
people  hunger  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  are  being  published  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  In  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  members 
are  Christians.  The  leaders  of  some  of  the 
strongest  political  parties  are  Christians. 
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The  telegraph  wire  stretches  from  one  end 
of  Japan  to  the  other.  The  oldest  church 
building,  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  was  built  only 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  to-day  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  churches  and  chapels. 

It  was  said  you  might  as  well  undertake 
to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead  as  to  try  to 
make  a  Christian  out  of  a  Chinaman. 
About  ninety  years  ago  Robert  Morrison 
inaugurated  the  first  Protestant  mission  in 
China.  He  labored  against  prejudice  and 
persecution  for  twenty-seven  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  he  saw  only  two  conver¬ 
sions,  as  a  direct  result  of  his  labors.  In 
1843  there  were  twelve  missionaries  and 
only  six  converts  in  all  China.  To-day 
there  are  about  100,000  'communicants,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  are  about  300,000  more, 
who  are  convinced  of  the  claims  of  the 
gospel,  but  have  not  yet  embraced  it.  The 
number  of  communicants  has  almost  doub¬ 
led  in  the  past  five  years.  During  the  past 
thirty  years  the  number  of  converts  has 
doubled  every  six  years.  The  same  rate  of 
increase  would  give  China  60,000,000  of 
Christians  in  the  next  half  of  a  century.  A 
missionary,  just  from  China,  says  that  if  the 
gain  in  the  next  thirty-seven  years  is  as  great 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  adherents  will  number  100,000,000.  i 
There  has  been  a  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  conversions  in  China  during  the 
last  eight  years  than  during  the  preceding 
eighty  years.  All  the  signs  indicate  that 
China  will  be  Christianized  in  the  next 
hundred  years.  China  has  been  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  heathenism,  and  even  it  is  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  gentle  influence  of  the  gospel. 

The  annual  average  of  conversions,  in  i 
Africa,  is  about  17,000.  Henry  M.  Stanley  ‘ 
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said:  “Africa  is  practically  explored,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  is  demon¬ 
strated.  When  I  was  at  Lake  Victoria 
eighteen  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  mis¬ 
sionary  there;  now  there  are  40,000  native 
Christians  and  200  churches.  In  fifty  years 
there  were  80,000  Christians  in  Sierra 
Leone.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  only 
one  church  in  Ugenda;  now  there  are  320; 
then  there  were  only  twenty  or  thirty  native 
preachers;  now  there  are  800.  There  are 
8,000  people  under  daily  instruction,  and 
more  than  2,500  communicants. 

Taking  a  world-wide  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made  by  all  the  agencies 
in  all  lands,  there  are,  at  the  present  time, 
about  17,000  stations,  or  localities,  where 
mission  work  has  been  planted.  There  are 
about  8.000  organized  churches  in  foreign 
mission  fields.  The  number  of  missionaries 
is  about  12,000.  There  are  5,000  ordained 
preachers,  and,  in  addition,  70,000  native 
helpers,  teachers,  and  other  workers.  .  At 
least  7,000  Sunday-schools  have  been  plant¬ 
ed,  and  more  than  a  million  children  enrolled. 
The  record  of  conversions  is,  indeed,  a 
cheering  one.  The  mission  churches  to-day 
have  a  membership  of  more  than  1,125,000, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  native  Christians  have  died 
during  the  century,  now  closing. 

What  has  been  done  is  a  certain  prophecy 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
If  a  hundred  thousand  converts  have  been 
won  in  China  and  750,000  in  India,  the 
whole  multitude  of  Asia’s  millions  can  be 
won.  The  lever,  that  has  lifted  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  out  of  the 
darkness  of  paganism  into  gospel  light,  is 
strong  enough  to  lift  all  tribes  and  tongues 
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into  the  favor  and  blessing  of  God.  The 
people  will  come  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West  and  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
More  than  a  million  of  converts  in  all 
heathen  lands  impl  es  more  than  4,000,000 
adherents.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
these  figures  are  doubled  in  less  than  ten 
years.  Only  a  comparatively  few  decades 
are  required  before  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nities  will  outnumber  the  pagan  commu¬ 
nities.  Other  religions  are  not  making  such 
progress.  They  are  only  holding  their  own, 
or  they  are  dying. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  era  of 
modern  missions  spans  only  about  a  single 
century.  Much  pioneer  work  has  been 
required.  The  iron  gate  of  hermit  nations 
had  to  be  pried  open.  Much  time  has  been 
required  for  explorations,  and  languages 
have  been  mastered;  and  other  important 
preparations  have  been  made.  This  initial 
work  has  been  done  once  for  all.  In  the 
future,  results  are  certain  to  be  much  more 
rapid. 

The  Lord  has  done  great  things,  for  which 
we  are  glad.  Everywhere  light  is  breaking 
like  morning  on  the  mountains.  The  great 
missionary  enterprise  is  of  God,  and  it  can 
no  more  fail  than  the  promises  of  God  can 
fail  of  fulfillment.  The  thrones  of  darkness 
are  already  shaken  in  every  heathen  land. 
The  walls  of  defense  are  strong,  but  they 
must  come  down  before  the  shafts  of  the 
Prince  of  Light. 
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